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THE HELLENIC CRISIS FROM THE POINT OF VIEW 
OF CONSTITUTIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL LAW 

Part IV 1 

Having examined the question of the casus foederis of the Treaty 
of Alliance between Greece and Serbia, we shall now inquire whether 
the use of Greek territory by the Entente Powers for the purpose of 
carrying on military and naval operations against their enemies and 
the other forcible measures resorted to against Greece were justified 
either by reason of rights resulting from treaties, or on account of 
unneutral acts or omissions of the Government of Constantine. 

Before discussing the points at issue, it will be necessary to sum- 
marize seriatim the facts connected with each. 

It should be remembered that from the very beginning of the pres- 
ent war the Entente Powers have utilized the territorial waters of 
some islands in the JSgean Sea which were either under the military 
occupation of Greece or form part of her territory, and which the 
Allies subsequently occupied in order to further their military enter- 
prises against Turkey. Thus, during the autumn of the year 1914, 
shortly after the entrance (November 5th) of the latter Power into the 
war as an ally of Germany and Austria, the fleets of the Entente Powers 
utilized the harbors and territory of some of the islands in the vicinity 
of the Straits of the Dardanelles as bases for their naval and, sub- 
sequently, military operations. The islands thus used for the prose- 
cution of the war were Tenedos, Imbros, and Lemnos, and particularly 
the latter, on account of its convenient and safe harbor. 

The two former islands were not then under the sovereignty of 
Greece, but were under Greek military occupation as a result of the 
first Balkan War, while the latter, namely, Lemnos, was incorporated 

1 Continued from previous issues as follows: January and April, 1917, and 
April, 1918. 
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into the Hellenic Kingdom by the diplomatic arrangements of the six 
great Powers at the London Conference of 1913. In fact, these Euro- 
pean Powers, after having previously obtained the consent of Turkey 
as to the disposition of this and other islands of the ^Egean Sea, had 
decided that Lemnos should pass from the Turkish sovereignty to 
that of Greece, while Tenedos and Imbros and another small island 
called Castellorizo, situated on the southern coast of Asia Minor, 
should continue under the dominion of the Ottoman Porte. 1 a These 
dispositions were purely and simply the application of the principle 
of nationalities. Greece, on its side, relinquished its right of sover- 
eignty over the islet of Sasson (Sasseno) — ■ a former dependency of the 
Ionian Islands situated in the Gulf of Avlona — in favor of the 
so-called state of Albania, but practically in favor of Italy. 

The question, therefore, may be asked, by what right the Entente 
Powers utilized these islands and treated them, so to speak, as res 
nullius? 

In a semi-official communication issued at the time by the British 
Government, it was stated that the Allies had the right to occupy 
Tenedos and Imbros because these islands — although under the 
military occupation of Greece — continued to be part of the insular 
possessions of Turkey, and that further they had also the same right 
in regard to Lemnos, because, as they alleged, the Sultan had not 
ratified the decision of the London Conference of 1913. 2 Neither of 
the two arguments can stand a legal test, inasmuch as, in the first 
place, the invasion or taking possession of territory under the military 
occupation of a friendly and neutral power is no less a breach of neu- 
trality than applying the same measure to territory under the sover- 
eignty of such a neutral state. The same reasons apply with more 
force to the second argument. An impartial observer could not ab- 
solve the Allied Powers from a breach of Greek neutrality were it not for 
the fact that the then Greek Cabinet, presided over by Mr. Venizelos, 
tacitly acquiesced in these actions, because it was contemplating to 

10 See text of collective notes of February 14 and 15, 1914, to Greece and 
Turkey in Le Temps, February 15 and 16, 1914. 

2 London Times, March 30, 1915. See also semi-official statement of the 
French Government in Le Temps, January 23, 1916. 
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join the Entente Powers and had already offered the assistance of 
Greece in their war against Turkey. 8 It is, however, incontrovertible 
that the disposition of the iEgean Islands, which were occupied by 
Greece during the first Balkan War, by the six great Powers of Europe 
was a concession made by them to the Sultan, who would have been 
compelled to cede them to Greece had the European Concert not 
interfered. 4 

The most serious charge made against the Entente Powers by their 
enemies for violating the neutrality of Greece, is the landing of the 
French and English troops in Salonika, to which reference has already 
been made. 6 On October 2, 1915, M. Guillemin, the Minister of 
France, handed to Mr. Venizelos, then Greek Premier and Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, the following note: 

By order of my Government I have the honor to announce to Your 
Excellency the arrival at Salonika of the first detachment of French 
troops, and to declare at the same time that France and Great Britain, 
the allies of Serbia, are sending their troops to help that country, as 
well as to maintain their communications with her, and that the two 
Powers rely upon Greece, who has already given them so many proofs 
of friendship, not to oppose the measures taken in the interests of 
Serbia, to whom she is equally allied. 6 

In refutation of the charge of violation of Greek neutrality made at the 
time by the Teutonic Powers, the official spokesman of Great Britain 
and France tried to justify the landing of their troops in Salonika 
by declaring repeatedly that this step was taken at the invitation of 
Mr. Venizelos in order to carry out the provisions of the Greco- 
Serbian Treaty of Alliance, by which Serbia was bound to put in line 
150,000 troops, who, in conjunction with the Greek army, were to repel 
any aggression from Bulgaria against one or both of the contracting 
parties; that further, as Serbia was unable wholly to fulfill this obli- 
gation, France and Great Britain undertook to supply the necessary 
troops for that purpose. 

3 See speech of Mr. Venizelos in the Boul4 on August 26, 1917, in supplement 
to Patris, EUuiheros Typos, Hestia, Ethnos, and Drassis, p. 93. 

4 See treaty of peace (Art. 5) in Supplement to this Journal, January, 1914, 
Vol. 8, No. 1, pp. 51-52. 

6 This Jotjknal, January, 1917, Vol. 11, No. 1, p. 69. 
6 Text in London Times, October 7, 1915. 
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Thus Sir Edward Grey, then Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
speaking in the House of Commons on October 14, 1915, said that the 
attack upon Serbia by Bulgaria raised the question of "treaty obliga- 
tions between Greece and Serbia"; that it was "obvious to every 
one" that the interests of Greece and Serbia were one, and "in the 
long run they stand or fall together"; and that it was "through Greek 
territory alone that direct assistance could be given rapidly by the 
Allies to Serbia." Referring to the landing of the Anglo-French troops 
at Salonika, he said, "Such help as was within their power to give at 
once the Allies desired to give Greece and Serbia in this way, and they 
accordingly sent such French and British troops as were available to 
Salonika." He went on to say that Greece "made a formal protest; 
but that the assistance given in this way was welcomed was sufficiently 
proved by the circumstances of the landing, the reception of the troops, 
and the facilities for disembarking which had been given by the Greek 
Government." "Indeed," he added, "in view of the treaty between 
Greece and Serbia, how could there be any other attitude on the part 
of Greece towards the assistance offered through her to Serbia to meet 
the attack by Bulgaria." 7 

The same question came up again for discussion in the House on 
November 2, 1915, when Mr. Asquith, then Prime Minister, answering 
a criticism of the tardy and inefficient military help given by the Allies 
to Serbia, said that "up to the last moment there was the strongest 
reason to believe that Greece would acknowledge and act upon her 
treaty obligations to Serbia"; that when, on September 21, 1915, 
after the Bulgarian mobilization had begun, Mr. Venizelos asked 
France and Great Britain to send to Macedonia 150,000 troops, it 
was on the express understanding that Greece would also mobilize on 
September 24th, but that it was not until the 2d of October that "Mr. 
Venizelos found himself able to agree to the landing of British and 
French troops under the formal protest, or merely formal protest, 
which he had already made to the French Government." Mr. Asquith 
declared that neither Great Britain nor her allies could "allow Serbia 
to become the prey of a sinister and nefarious combination," and that 

7 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 5th Series, Vol. LXXIV, pp. 
1514r-1515. 
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"Serbia may be assured . . . that her independence is regarded ... as 
one of the essential objects of the Allied Powers." 8 

Nor was the language used by the spokesman of the government 
in the House of Lords different either in form or substance. 9 

Notwithstanding these official declarations, the question of the land- 
ing of the Allied troops in Salonika, and generally the alleged violation 
of Greek neutrality by the Allies, was brought up for discussion more 
than once in both Houses of Parliament by various members upon 
inquiries as to what extent the charge made by the Central Powers 
against the Entente Allies for the violation of neutral territory had 
any foundation. 

On April 18, 1916, Sir Edward Grey, answering a question put by 
Mr. Outhwaite, said: "The French and British Governments, as is 
known, originally decided to dispatch troops to Salonika on the invita- 
tion of the then Greek Prime Minister. Shortly afterwards there was 
a change of Greek Government, accompanied by a change of policy 
on the part of Greece, but the Allies could not then recede from 
the undertaking to which they had committed themselves." Referring 
to the subsequent occupation of other Greek territory by the Allies, 
he said that this was done "for the preservation of the Serbian troops 
at the Island of Corfu and the Allied troops at Salonika," and that 
"any steps of this nature which the Allies may take follow as a 
natural consequence from their decision to send an expedition to the 
help of the Serbs — a decision which was reached in the first instance 
at the request of Greece herself." In answer to a further inquiry 
from the same speaker as to whether Mr. Venizelos had denied in the 
Greek Legislature that he had invited the Allies to land troops at Sal- 

8 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 5th Series, Vol. LXXV, pp. 516-517. 

9 See speech of the Marquess of Crewe, then Lord President of the Council, 
on October 14, 1915, in Parliamentary Debates, House of Lords, 5th Series, Vol. 
XIX, p. 1049. See also speech of the Marquess of Lansdowne, then minister with- 
out portfolio, on October 26, 1915, in House of Lords, ibid., Vol. XX, p. 29, and 
statement in same House of the late Earl Kitchener, then Secretary of War, on 
February 15, 1916, ibid., Vol. XXI, pp. 25-26; also, statement made in the House 
of Commons by Lord Robert Cecil, Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, on Decem- 
ber 13, 1915, ibid., Vol. LXXVI, p. 1474. See also speech of M. Viviani, then 
Premier of France, on October 12, 1915, in Chamber of Deputies, in Le Temps, 
October 13, 1915. 
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onika, Sir Edward Grey limited himself to the statement that "Every- 
thing that has happened in this case is on public record," which statement 
brought forth from another member the cry of "Another Belgium." 10 

As the use of the Macedonian port by the Anglo-French troops 
for carrying on their military operations against their enemies was the 
principal charge made by the pro-German or pro-Constantine party 
in Greece against Mr. Venizelos, and the occupation of Greek territory 
in Macedonia has been held out by them to the public as being the 
initial cause of the subsequent ordeal to which Greece and her people 
were subjected through the acts of both sets of belligerents, it may 
not be amiss to state fully the explanations given on this subject by 
the distinguished Greek statesman himself. 

It should be stated from the outset that both Mr. Venizelos and 
his adherents were far from considering the landing of the Allied troops 
in Salonika and the proportions which the Allied expedition assumed 
in Macedonia, as evils; on the contrary, they hailed them from the 
beginning as a benefit to Greece, because they reasoned that had it 
not been for the timely arrival of the Entente troops in Macedonia, 
the Austro-Germans would have firmly established themselves in 
Salonika and they would have not only deprived the Hellenic Kingdom 
of that excellent outlet to the iEgean Sea, but also of the hinterland 
of the Macedonian territory, with its rich tobacco fields, and the other 
portions of Greek Macedonia, including the port of Cavalla, which 
has since been abandoned to the Bulgarians in consequence of the 
treachery of ex-King Constantine. 

But notwithstanding this assertion as to the beneficent effect of 
the landing of the Allied troops in Salonika, Mr. Venizelos and his 
associates denied that this landing took place at the invitation, properly 
speaking, of the Greek Government, as has been so repeatedly asserted 
by the ministers of the Entente Powers. 

During the landing of these troops in Salonika, Mr. Venizelos, on 
October 4, 1915, first explained the circumstances under which the 

10 Parliamentary Debates, Vol. LXXXI, pp. 2184^-2185. See also statements 
of Lord Robert Cecil on October 31, 1916, in Parliamentary Debates, Vol. LXXXVI, 
p. 1674; on November 8, 1916. Vol. LXXXVII, p. 169; and on December 21, 
1916, Vol. LXXXVIII, p. 1589. 
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landing was effected. He said that he had asked the representatives 
of Great Britain and France whether, in the event of an attack by 
Bulgaria against Serbia, — in which case the casus foederis of the Greco- 
Serbian Treaty of Alliance would arise — they would be willing to 
furnish the military aid which Serbia was unable to provide because 
her army was occupied elsewhere, and that the answer of the Allied 
ministers was in the affirmative. "I said at the same time," he added, 
to quote his own words, "that there should be no misunderstanding, 
because I proposed the sending of this force not in order to assume 
new obligations, but to know whether in case the casus foederis should 
arise, this force would be supplied." u 

Mr. Venizelos then read the letter of protest which he had lodged 
with Great Britain and France on account of the landing of the Allied 
troops in Greek territory, and said that it was useless to add anything 
to this protest; that the government did not intend "to take forcible 
steps to prevent the passage of the Anglo-French armies" hastening 
to assist the allies of Greece, namely, the Serbians, who were threat- 
ened with attack by the Bulgarians; that apart from the point of view 
of neutrality, it was necessary to examine whether the passage of these 
troops through the territory of Greece might not finally prejudice the 
interests of the country. "This fear," he concluded, "has disap- 
peared as the result of official declarations that the proposals of the 
Entente to Bulgaria in regard to territorial cessions have lapsed since 
the Bulgarian mobilization." 12 

11 Speech of Mr. Venizelos in supplement to Patris, pp. 6-7. Also, Greece in 
Her True Light, speeches of Mr. Venizelos, translated by Socrates A. Xanthakes 
and Nicholas S. Sakellarios, pp. 65-66. See also speech of November 3, 1915, 
supplement of Patris, p. 95; ibid., speeches of Mr. Venizelos, by Socrates A. Xan- 
thakes and Nicholas Sakellarios, p. 162. 

1! Times, October 7, 1915. When subsequently this question was again agitated 
by the pro-Constantine and pro-German press of Athens, Mr. Venizelos, in defense 
of his policy, explained in detail, through the newspaper Keryx, the circumstances 
under which the landing took place and the incidents connected with it. In this 
explanation, Mr. Venizelos, referring to the declaration made by Sir Edward Grey 
on this subject, added that, if that declaration was correctly quoted, it corresponded 
in substance, but not literally, to the facts in the case; but that, nevertheless, the 
then Greek Government viewed with joy the arrival of the Anglo-French troops in 
Salonika, since being certain of the expected Bulgarian invasion of Serbia, it had 
decided to assist her ally; that, therefore, he was happy to say that had Greece 
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After the overthrow of Constantine (June, 1917) and the assump- 
tion of the premiership for the third time by Mr. Venizelos, the ques- 
tion of the landing of the Anglo-French troops in Salonika came up 
again for discussion before the Greek Legislature. 

The Premier, addressing the members of the Boute on August 
26, 1917, said that when the Greek General Staff contended that Serbia 
would be unable to put in line 150,000 troops, as required by the Mili- 
tary Convention between Greece and Serbia, in case of war with 
Bulgaria, he asked the then King whether he (Constantine) did not 
think that in order to overcome this objection, or better, to strengthen 
the military forces of Greece and Serbia, England and France should 
be asked to supply the 150,000 troops referred to, and that Con- 
stantine said in answer, "Certainly, but they should not send colonial 
troops, but 'metropolitan troops."' 

In the course of his speech, Mr. Venizelos repeated what he had 
said two years before, namely, that upon his suggestion the ministers 
of the Entente Powers at Athens inquired of their governments whether 
they would be willing to furnish the above mentioned military aid 
and that the answer to this inquiry was in the affirmative, but that 
in the meantime Constantine changed his mind and withdrew his 
consent to approaching the Entente Powers on the subject. It was 
then that the first serious clash occurred between King and Premier, 
which brought so many complications and ultimately resulted in the 
expulsion of Constantine from the country. 

According to the Greek Premier's own narrative, when the royal 
volte-face was communicated to him by a palace official, he told the 
latter to say to the King that he (Mr. Venizelos) had already seen the 
ministers of the Entente, but even had he not done so, he would not 
have been prevented from doing so on account of the opinion of the 
King, because it was necessary for the Premier, as the head of a re- 
sponsible government, to know if the Entente Powers were disposed 
to lend their aid so that he might formulate his opinion on the matter; 
that, when the Premier afterwards communicated to the King the 
answer of the Entente Powers, Constantine told him that as long as 

taken the offensive against Bulgaria, there would have existed in Salonika a large 
Anglo-French army. (Keryx, No. 6, April 10 [O. S.] 1916.) 
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Bulgaria did not take the offensive against Serbia, the casus foederis 
of the Greco-Serbian Treaty would not arise and that, therefore, the 
landing of the Allied troops before the happening of that contingency 
would be a violation of the neutrality of Greece. Mr. Venizelos says 
that upon the receipt of this message he transmitted it to the ministers 
of the Entente, but that the Allied Governments replied that they 
had already ordered their troops to proceed to Greece (part of them 
being sent from Lemnos, near the Dardanelles) and that, moreover, 
since the Greek Government declared that in case Bulgaria attacked 
Serbia, Greece would take the offensive against Bulgaria on the side 
of the Entente, they did not see why the arrival of the Allied troops in 
Salonika should be put off, because it was certain that Bulgaria would 
attack Serbia, and that the Greek Government should be thankful 
for the timely arrival of the Allied troops. The Allied ministers 
added that they would assume full responsibility for this action. 

"I answered," says Mr. Venizelos, that "all you tell me is right 
and I can not deny that I also like it very much; but there is the ques- 
tion of the formal neutrality, at least, until the time of the attack 
(by Bulgaria); I therefore inform you that I am obliged to protest 
against the landing of the troops, because that act constitutes a vio- 
lation of our neutrality." "Very well, they answered," added Mr. 
Venizelos, "you protest, but we hope your conduct will not be hostile 
but friendly." "Very friendly," he answered, "not only will you 
not find yourselves in a hostile country, but after the protest we shall 
give you all possible landing, encampment, and other facilities." 

Mr. Venizelos said that he communicated the above to the King 
and that Constantine told him: "It is well, but let your protest be 
more or less strong." "Yes, strong," I said, "up to a certain point, 
because considering what is concealed underneath, it can not be very 
strong; but I shall try to make it strong up to the point that is per- 
missible, and at the same time, pt will be] a serious one." 

The Greek Premier concluded by saying that the landing of the 
Anglo-French troops in Salonika was in conformity with his policy, 
because the government over which he then presided had decided to 
declare war against Bulgaria if the latter attacked Serbia, and that 
therefore it was in the interests of Greece to have, beside the 
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Serbian and Greek armies, the additional 150,000 Anglo-French 
troops. 13 

As the statements made at various times by Mr. Venizelos on this 
subject have never been challenged nor contradicted by the British 
or French ministers, we are led to conclude that his explanation of the 
circumstances under which the landing of the Allied troops in Salo- 
nika took place is entirely correct. 

The military occupation of Salonika and the hinterland by the 
Entente Powers was not only heralded by the Teutonic Allies as a 
wanton violation of the neutrality of Greece, but was also used against 
Mr. Venizelos and his party by King Constantine and his Germano- 
phile clique, who denounced it as the source of all the trouble in which 
Greece has been involved during the present war. 14 

The above facts and incidents connected with the landing of the 
Allied troops in Salonika show that the Entente Powers had not, 
strictly speaking, obtained the actual consent of the Greek Govern- 
ment before, or formal ratification after, the act; but it must be ad- 
mitted that the Governments of France and Great Britain believed 
that their proceeding, although irregular in form, had the tacit ap- 
proval of both the Greek Cabinet and Legislature at the time, as shown 
by the above explanation of Mr. Venizelos and by the vote of confi- 
dence given to his Cabinet in October, 1915, for the fulfillment of the 
treaty obligations of Greece toward Serbia. It is also probable, if 
not certain, that France and Great Britain would not have sent their 
troops to Salonika, had they not thought that the Greek Government 
intended to carry out the obligations incumbent upon it by the Treaty 
of Alliance with Serbia; not could their statesmen have foreseen that 
Constantine, after the result of the elections of June, 1915 — during 
which the principal issue was the question of carrying out the treaty 
obligations of Greece toward Serbia and in which the voters fully sus- 
tained the Venizelos party — would disregard the popular will and 

13 Supplement to Patris, Eleutheros Typos, Hestia, Ethnos, and Drassis, speeches 
of Mr. Venizelos and Messrs. Repouli, Politis, Cafandari, etc., pp. 136 et seq. See 
also Cinq Ans d'Histoire Orecque, by Leon Maccas, pp. 62 et seq. 

u Speech of von Bethmann-Hollweg in the Reichstag on December 9, 1915, 
in London Times, December 10, 1915, and bitter denunciation of the Entente Powers 
by Constantine in his interview with correspondent of Associated Press, in Ameri- 
can newspapers of January 13, 1916. 
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suddenly become a full-fledged autocrat by arbitrarily imposing his 
personal will on the country, contrary to all constitutional usages and 
the historical traditions of the Hellenic state and people. 

But apart from the consideration of the legality or illegality of the 
action of the Entente Powers, there is one thing certain, and that is, 
that had it not been for the Macedonian expedition of the Allies, the 
Austro-German army would have occupied the port of Salonika and 
the Bulgarians would have immediately taken possession of the port 
of Cavalla and the hinterland, as they have subsequently done, not- 
withstanding the assurances to the contrary given by Germany to 
ex-King Constantine's Government. 16 Therefore, instead of Cavalla, 
Greece would also have to mourn the loss of Salonika and Greek Mace- 
donia and probably the province of Thessaly — the granary of Hellas 
— which would certainly have been occupied by the Central Powers 
on the pretext of military necessity. 

According to the Greek Constitution (Art. 99) no foreign troops 
can go through or be quartered in the territory of Greece without 
the sanction of the Legislature. It is to be assumed that had Mr. 
Venizelos remained in power after the landing of the Allied troops in 
Salonika, the requirements of the Greek Constitution would have been 
complied with, because Greece would have undoubtedly joined the 
Entente Powers. The question may, however, be asked whether, 
in the absence of such legislative sanction, the mere invitation of the 
Greek Government — assuming for the sake of argument that such 
an invitation existed in the strictest sense of the word — justified the 
Allies to take such action in accordance to the principles of the law 
of nations and international usages. In a word, if the executive of a 
country enters into a covenant with a foreign government and assumes 
an obligation contrary to the Constitution of the country, can the 
other contracting party or parties claim that, as far as they are con- 
cerned, such an agreement is valid and that therefore it should be car- 
ried out; or, on the other hand, can the executive, shielding itself behind 
the Constitution, refuse to comply with the terms of such a compact? 

As a general rule, when a government concludes a treaty with 

15 See Greek White Book, Documents Nos. 67 and 71. Supplement to this 
Journal for April, 1918, pp. 159 and 164. 
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a foreign executive, it presumes that the other contracting party is 
assured of, or will secure, the assent of the legislature, whenever such 
assent is required, or that at least it will exert all its influence to have 
such a treaty ratified. Be that as it may, we should bear in mind 
that the position of Greece in regard to the three Entente Powers is 
similar to that of a ward to a guardian. Hellas, being the creature 
of the three protecting Powers, has a privileged position among the 
states of the Near East and at the same time she also has certain ob- 
ligations. These Powers, in their solicitude for the state they had 
established on the classic soil of Greece, resolved "to watch over the 
maintenance of the repose, of the independence, and of the prosperity 
of the Hellenic Kingdom" which they "contributed to found in the 
general interest of civilization, of order, and of peace." 16 

By the Protocol of London of February 3, 1830, Article 8, the pro- 
tecting Powers agreed that "No troops belonging to one of the contract- 
ing Powers (Great Britain, France, and Russia) shall be allowed to enter 
the territory of the new Greek state, without the consent of the two 
other courts who signed the treaty." 17 Various publicists of the 
Entente Powers, relying on this stipulation, argue with much force 
that the protecting Powers had the right to land troops in Greece 
independently of the consent of the government of that country. A 
distinguished Hellenist and ardent Philhellene, commenting upon 
this point, has observed that, when after the abdication or dethrone- 
ment of King Otho in 1862, the people of Greece elected Prince Alfred 
of England as their future sovereign, the three protecting Powers 
vetoed the election, founding their right on Article 3 of the same pro- 
tocol, 13 according to which such a sovereign could not have been 
elected from any of the royal families of the three Powers. 

16 Protocol of London of May 27, 1863, Hertslet, The Map of Europe by 
Treaty, Vol. II, p. 1537. 

17 Hertslet, Map of Europe by Treaty, Vol. II, p. 841; also Supplement to this 
Journal, April, 1918, p. 67. 

18 Article by Dr. R. M. Burrows, in The New Europe, Vol. I, No. 4, p. 115 et seq. 
(November 9, 1916). See Hertslet, Appendix, joint note of December 15, 1862 
(against the acceptance of the Greek Crown by Alfred); also, Hertslet, Vol. II, 
p. 1530, Speech of the Lords Commissioners of February 5, 1863. The present 
writer has expressed the same opinion in an interview with an editor of the 
National Herald (a Greek newspaper of New York) in its issue of June 27, 1916. 
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It is true that the three protecting Powers have not guaranteed 
by a special diplomatic instrument the new possessions of Greece ac- 
quired after the Balkan War, as in the case of the Ionian Islands in- 
corporated with Greece by the treaty of July 13, 1863, which declared 
(Art. V) that these islands "shall be comprised in the guarantee stipu- 
lated by Article III of the present treaty." 19 But the omission of a 
specific guarantee, which was a precautionary measure in the case of 
the Ionian Islands, does not deprive the protecting Powers of the 
right of watching over "the maintenance and repose of the inde- 
pendence and prosperity of the Hellenic Kingdom" which were threat- 
ened by the Teutonic invasion of the Balkan Peninsula. 

It should also be noted that Thessaly, which was annexed to Greece 
in 1885 by the arrangements of the Treaty of Berlin of 1878, is in the 
same position as the new possessions of Greece, but that did not pre- 
vent the three protecting Powers from saving that province from 
Turkish dominion after the Turkish War of 1897 when the Turks occu- 
pied it and intended to reincorporate it with the Ottoman Empire. 

Unfortunately, the Allied Powers have not relied upon these dip- 
lomatic instruments to justify the landing of their troops in Salonika, 
but upon the flimsy words that "they were invited to do so by Mr. 
Venizelos, then Premier of Greece." 20 

In the beginning of the year 1916 another source of friction devel- 
oped between the Entente Allies and the Government of Constantine 
over the use of the Island of Corfu as a place of recuperation and rest 
for the Serbian troops. On January 12, 1916, the ministers of the 
Entente Powers at Athens informed the Greek Government that for 
reasons of humanity they intended to transport from Albania the 
Serbian troops who had retreated there after the invasion of their 
country by the Teutonic armies, and to quarter them in the Island of 
Corfu, adding that the use of Greek territory for such a purpose would 
be of a temporary character only. 21 The Government of the King 

19 Hertslet, Vol. II, p. 1547; Supplement to this Journal, April, 1918, p. 77. 

J0 See, however, the declaration made on November 21, 1916, in the House of 
Commons by Lord Robert Cecil " in regard to the sanctions which may be exer- 
cised by the guaranteeing Powers," when he pointed out Article 8 of the Protocol 
of 1830, in Parliamentary Debates, Vol. LVII, pp. 1179-1180. 

21 Note of Entente in London Times, January 13, 1916. 
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considered this proceeding a violation of the neutrality of Greece and 
also of the treaty of November 14, 1863, between France, Great Britain, 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria, by which the Islands of Corfu and Paxos, 
belonging to the Ionian group of islands, were declared neutral, 22 and 
protested against the contemplated action; but the transportation of 
the Serbian troops to Corfu was nevertheless carried out. 28 The Cen- 
tral Powers on their side considered this action of the Entente Allies 
as a flagrant violation of a solemn treaty, and lodged a protest with 
the neutral governments. 

The occupation of Corfu by the Entente Allies was not an isolated 
act, but was subsequently followed by the landing of their military 
or naval contingents in other Greek islands, either for the purpose of 
searching for bases of German submarines, or simply with the object 
of using such islands as bases for military operations. Thus, on April 
10, 1916, the ministers of France and Great Britain informed the Greek 
Government that they intended to establish naval bases in some of the 
Greek islands, which they considered to be "a measure dictated by 
urgent necessity" and which, they added, "would not infringe the 
sovereign and territorial rights of Greece." 24 

It was this treatment of Greek territory as res nuttius, so to speak, 
that excited the ire of Constantine, who, at one time venting his wrath 
through a correspondent of the Associated Press, said that it was 
"the merest cant for Great Britain and France to talk about the vio- 
lation of the neutrality of Belgium and Luxembourg after what they 
themselves have done and are doing here. Just look," he added, 
"at the list of Greek territory already occupied by the Allied troops, 
— the Islands of Lemnos, Imbros, Mitylene, Corfu, and the city of 
Saloniki, including the Chalcidic Peninsula, and a large part of Mace- 
donia. They plead," he continued, "military necessity. It was under 
constraint of military necessity that Germany invaded Belgium and 
occupied Luxembourg." 25 

22 See Hertslet, Vol. II, p. 1569. 

23 Protest of Greek Government in London Times, February 9, 1916. 

24 London Times, April 12, 1916. 

25 See this interview in American newspapers of January 20, 1916, and London 
Times, of January 21, 1916. 

The ex-King of Greece, in criticizing the action of the Entente Powers in regard 
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Before enumerating the other actions of the Entente Allies which 
ultimately resulted in their forcible intervention in the affairs of Greece, 
it is pertinent to state the reasons which gave rise to such interference, 
that is, to summarize chronologically the acts or inactions of the Greek 
Government which were considered by the Entente Powers sufficient 
to justify their intervention. 

The initial discontent of the Entente Powers with Greece was 
undoubtedly due to the refusal of the Government of Constantine to 
carry out the treaty obligations of Greece, which refusal was the source 
of all the evils that subsequently followed. 26 

That brings us to an examination of the question as to how far 
Constantine, under whose behest and order the Greek Government, 
except the Cabinet of Mr. Venizelos, was acting, maintained, if not a 
benevolent, as it had promised, 27 at least a strict neutrality toward 
the Entente Powers; or was he, on the contrary, helping the Central 
Powers and their allies, thereby justifying the repressive measures 
adopted by the Entente Allies against Greece, culminating in the 
dethronement and expulsion of Constantine from the country. 

Any impartial observer who followed attentively the policy of the 
various Greek Cabinets which assumed power after Mr. Venizelos, 
can not have helped noticing that the Greek ministers who formed 
the then Government of Constantine were but his docile instruments, 
merely carrying out his orders in the management of both the internal 
and external affairs of the Hellenic Kingdom. 28 Another patent fact 

to his former country, overlooked the fundamental fact that, in the first place, had 
it not been for his arbitrary step of dismissing repeatedly, in the course of the year 
1915, the Cabinet of Mr. Venizelos and dissolving the then elected legislature, the 
Hellenic army would have undoubtedly joined the Allies, and possibly prevented 
not only the ruin of Serbia and perhaps of Roumania, but also the calamities which 
subsequently befell Greece. The other harsh measures which were adopted against 
Greece were due solely to the double-dealing of Constantine and the secret help 
which, at various times and in various ways, he gave to the Teutonic Powers and 
their Allies. 

! « On the treaty obligations of Greece, see this Jotfhnal, April, 1918, p. 312. 
" Greek White Book, Documents Nos. 29, 33, 35 and particularly No. 37, in 
Supplement to this Journal, April, 1918, pp. 123, 126, and 129. 

S8 Mr. Zalocostas, ex-Minister of Foreign Affairs, admitted before the Parlia- 
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is that the German Emperor and his agents were the principal actors 
in the Grecian tragedy, using Constantine as their tool. 

But from the very beginning of the Hellenic crisis there was one 
stumbling block which thwarted, for some time, the realization of 
the Teutonic machinations. That was the overwhelming sentiment 
of the Greek people, who because of their historical traditions leaned 
strongly toward the three protecting Powers, namely, France, Great 
Britain, and Russia, and undoubtedly in the beginning of the war the 
Greeks, both in and out of the kingdom, were heart and soul with these 
Powers. Therefore, it needed a most dexterous manceuvering in 
order, if not to shift this sympathy to the side of the Teutonic group 
of Powers, at least to counteract it in such a way as to bring about a 
feeling of distrust and animosity between the Greek people and the 
Entente Governments and their people. 

Two artifices were used for this purpose. The first was to con- 
vince the general public, and especially the army, that the German 
troops were invincible; the second, to inspire the Hellenic people 
with dread and awe of Germany, warning them of the consequences 
that might ensue from a resistance against the military machine of 
the Teutonic Powers. However, as it was feared that the Greek 
people might not easily be convinced or cowed in this way, a resort to 
corruption was considered as the safest means of attaining the end. 
The instrument chosen for this nefarious work was the notorious Ger- 
man propagandist, Baron Shenck, then persona grata at the royal 
palace at Athens. 29 Constantine, defying every criticism, was in 
constant touch with Baron Shenck, while his Government pretended 
neither to see nor hear what was going on in the country. On the 

mentary Committee of the Bonl6 (session of 1918) at Athens that he was signing the 
secret telegrams sent to Berlin without knowing their contents. 

29 This German propagandist, who had commenced his career in Greece as 
agent of the Krupp Company, and afterwards acted as a correspondent of the Wolf 
Telegraphic Agency, became overnight Secretary of the German Legation, evi- 
dently for the purpose of granting him diplomatic immunities in the country so that 
he could carry out his nefarious work with more freedom and less fear. 

Concerning the activities of this German agent, see Light on the Balkan Dark- 
ness, by W. H. Crawfurd Price, pp. 50-51, and Venizelos and the War, by the same 
author, pp. 41-44. See also his statement to LocahAnzeiger in Le Temps, September 
27, 1916. 
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other hand, his consort, Queen Sophie, an off-shoot of the Hohenzollern 
family, took a leading part in the propaganda work of her fatherland, 
and, as a British correspondent said, "was in constant telegraphic 
communication with the Kaiser until the Allies seized the wires." 30 

Consequently, the German propaganda, being under such a high 
patronage, was carried to alarming proportions, extending its machina- 
tions and spreading its nets all over Greece. The world then witnessed 
a most peculiar phenomenon; namely, a sovereign countenancing 
and even cooperating with a foreign agent for the corruption of his 
people. The result of this corruptive agency was most pernicious to 
Greece and to the Entente Allies. In the beginning of the European 
war there were no pro-German newspapers in Greece, but gradually 
a number of them supported the so-called policy of the ex-King. 31 

Before considering the evidence that the Entente Governments 
now possess that Constantine and his satellites were all along helping 
the Teutonic Powers and their allies, and the revelations which have 
been made since his dethronement setting at rest all doubts of his 
having actually aided and abetted the German aims, it is necessary to 
refer to some of the incidents which, at the time, had convinced the 
Entente that Constantine was merely an agent of the German Govern- 
ment and was only waiting for a favorable opportunity to side openly 
with the Central Powers. 

After the assumption of power by Mr. Skouloudis and his octoge- 
narian coadjutors (the Premier himself having already passed that age 
limit), who were humorously called the "Ministry of Old Men," the 
relations between the Entente Powers and Constantine's Government 
became seriously strained and were many times at the breaking point. 
These "wise counselors" of the King very early assumed a bellicose 

30 Crawfurd Price, Venizelos and the War, p. 30. See particularly Greek White 
Book, entitled "Documents Diplomatiques," 1913-1917, Supplement, Nos. 51, 80, 
81, 83, 84, 90, 91, 93, 98, and 103. 

31 An eye-witness tells us that in the beginning of the European War out of the 
fourteen newspapers in Greece twelve supported the policy of Mr. Venizelos, and 
two of them were anti-Venizelist but not pro-German; that the Greek papers at 
first refused to publish the news given to them by Baron Shenck, and he had them 
printed as advertisements. Special articles extolling the victories of the German 
army were sent to the editors with a note: "Please insert this article and send the 
account for same. The amount will not be questioned." Price, ibid., p. 41. 
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attitude and threatened to intern not only the Serbian troops with- 
drawn to Greek territory, but also those of the Allies, and generally to 
restrict the freedom of movement of these troops in Greek Macedonia. 
Hence the various measures of retaliation that were adopted against 
Greece by some of the Governments of the Entente in November, 1915, 
the first of which was the withdrawal of the economic and commercial 
facilities enjoyed by Greece. 32 The Greek Government thereupon 
gave assurances that it would not interfere with the military operations 
of the Allies, and these privileges were restored; but other restrictions 
of a more drastic character were subsequently adopted for other reasons. 

The open propaganda and the spy system carried on in Greece 
under the patronage of Constantine and his accomplices, coupled with 
the other underhand methods of the ex-king, compelled the Entente 
Powers in the beginning of 1916 to take drastic measures for the safety 
of their troops in Macedonia. The consulates of the Teutonic Powers 
and their allies in Salonika were the principal centers of their espionage 
system, and upon the bombardment of Salonika by the aeroplanes of 
the Central Powers, the said consuls were immediately expelled by the 
military authorities of the Entente Powers. Going a little further, 
they demanded and obtained the withdrawal from Salonika and its 
vicinity of the Greek troops, also the control of its harbor and of 
the railways and other means of communication in Greek Macedonia 
which were considered necessary for carrying on the military and naval 
operations of the Allies. Toward the end of the same month the 
French troops occupied the fortress of Kara-Bouroun at the entrance 
to the harbor of Salonika, which measure completely insured the safety 
of the Allied troops and the security of their means of communication 
by sea. 

Some time after the adoption of these retaliatory measures, the 
"scandal of the wheat sacks" occurred, an incident which stirred the 
Greek public and opened the eyes of the Allied ministers at Athens. 
These sacks were originally the property of the Russian Government 
and were brought to Salonika for transportation to Bessarabia. As 

32 Statement of British Legation at Athens, in London Times, November 22, 
1915. See also protest of Greek Government in Supplement to this Journal of 
April, 1918, Document No. 40, p. 134. 
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the communications between Greece and Russia were blocked by the 
military success of the Central Powers in the Balkan Peninsula, the 
wheat sacks were stored in a warehouse in Salonika, but on April 21, 
1915, were commandeered by the Greek Government. After the expul- 
sion of the enemy consuls from Salonika in January, 1916, the military 
authorities of the Allies, in searching the archives of these consulates, 
found among the papers of the Bulgarian consulate a copy of a telegram 
sent by Mr. Passarof , the Minister of Bulgaria at Athens, to Mr. Rodo- 
slavoff, the Bulgarian Premier and Minister for Foreign Affairs, inform- 
ing him that in a conversation with Mr. Gounaris, Greek Minister of 
the Interior, in regard to the transfer of these sacks to the Bulgarian 
Government, the latter had told him that in order to avoid detection 
by the British authorities, he would recommend that the National 
Bank of Greece buy these sacks for the account of the National Bank 
of Bulgaria, under the pretext that the sacks be sent to Bulgaria to 
bring wheat to Greece, because, Mr. Gounaris said, if Bulgarian mer- 
chants bought the sacks directly and the British agents should find it 
out, the discovery would create a very disagreeable affair; further- 
more, naively added Mr. Gounaris, after these sacks had been used 
by Bulgaria for her military operations, the National Bank of Bulgaria 
should return them to Greece filled with wheat. 33 When this matter 
was brought to the attention of the Greek Government by the ministers 
of the Allies, Mr. Skouloudis asserted that the members of his Cabinet 
were not compromised in the matter, but Mr. Gounaris himself never 
denied the charge made against him, leaving his defense to the Premier. 34 
That the Royal Government of Greece was not disposed in any 
way to help the Allied cause was quite patent to the diplomats of the 
Entente Powers, but no question had, up to the spring of 1916, stirred 
the public opinion in the Allied countries so much as the incident of 
the transportation of Serbian troops from the Island of Corfu to 
Salonika. In the course of April, 1916, the Entente Powers were anxious 
to strengthen their Balkan army by the Serbian troops who were recu- 
perating at Corfu and were considering transporting them through the 

33 See Le Temps of April 10, 1916, for text of this telegram, and statement of 
Russian Consul at Salonika in Le Temps, April 19, 1916. 

84 See speech of Mr. Skouloudis in London Times, April 15 and 17, 1916. 
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territory of Greece in order to avoid the dangers of enemy submarines, 
then very active in the Mediterranean. As the Greek Government 
had not denounced the Treaty of Alliance between it and Serbia and 
considered it as still in force, Serbia requested her ally to permit the 
transportation of her troops through Greek territory. 35 Although this 
step of the Serbian Minister was warmly supported by the ministers of 
the Entente at Athens, the Government of Constantine peremptorily 
refused to accede to the request. 36 

Mr. Skouloudis, who was then at the head of the Greek Govern- 
ment, in a lengthy communication to the Entente Powers tried to 
justify the attitude of the Greek Government in the matter. 

After stating that such an action by the Allies against the consent 
of Greece would constitute a violation of her sovereignty, he again 
referred to the much heralded desire for the maintenance of neutrality 
by his country, and added that the acquiescence of Greece in the trans- 
portation of the Serbian troops across Greek territory would be con- 
sidered by the Central Powers as a hostile act against them. The 
Greek Premier stated, in addition, various other secondary reasons, 
such as the disturbance of the railway system of Greece, the possible 
friction with local authorities by reason of the presence of foreign 
troops in the country, the danger to public health, the difficulties of 
revictualing the people of Greece, and the like, which all combined 
militated, according to his opinion, against the transportation of the 
Serbian troops through the mainland of Greece. 37 The Allied ministers, 
seeing the impossibility of convincing the Greek Government, and 
wishing to avoid an open breach with the King, decided to transport 
the Serbian troops by sea and to face all the submarine dangers, which 
task was, fortunately, achieved without any mishap whatever. 

It is now known that the ex-King of Greece, from the very beginning 

35 Note of April 20, 1916, of the Minister of Serbia at Athens addressed to the 
Greek Government in Greek White Book, Document No. 41, Supplement to this 
Journal, April, 1918, p. 135. 

36 Greek White Book, Document No. 42, telegram of Mr. Skouloudis to the 
Greek Legations of Paris and London, in Supplement to this Journal, April, 1918, 
p. 136. 

37 Greek White Book, Doc. No. 43, telegraphic circular dated April 27, 1916, 
and Doc. No. 44, in Supplement to this Journal, April, 1918, pp. 137 and 139. 
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of the European War, was not only in full sympathy with the policy 
of his brother-in-law, Emperor William II, and did everything in his 
power to further the aims of the German Empire, but also gave actual 
assistance to the Teutonic armies. 

As early as July 25, 1914, answering a request of his Imperial brother- 
in-law to mobilize the Greek army and "place himself at the side of the 
Emperor," he frankly admitted that his "personal sympathies" and 
political views drew him to the Emperor's side, but he was unable to 
accede to the demand of William II because of the difficulty of doing 
so on account of the geographical situation of Greece. 38 

In December, 1915, nearly three months after the retirement of 
Mr. Venizelos from the Premiership and his substitution by Mr. Gou- 
naris, we find Constantine trying secretly to negotiate a loan with 
Germany and this after the Greek Government had pledged itself 
officially to maintain a benevolent neutrality toward the Entente. 39 

There is irrefutable evidence showing that soon after the landing 
of troops in Salonika, Constantine began to negotiate with Germany 
as to the means of compelling the Allied army to abandon Macedonia. 40 

It was an open secret at Athens at the time of the "Royal Cabinets" 
that the military movements of the troops of the Allies in Macedonia 
were immediately made known to the Teutonic and Bulgarian military 
staffs, the medium of communication in the beginning of the war being 
the official and unofficial agents of the Central Powers in Greece, who 
received the news from the royal palace and the pro-German Greek 
General Staff; but after the expulsion of their representatives from 

38 See Greek White Book, telegram of July 22, 1914, Doc. No. 19, and of July 
25, 1914, Doc. No. 21, in Supplement to this Jotjrnal, April, 1918, pp. 115, 117. 

39 Telegrams addressed to Constantine by Theotoky, Minister of Greece at 
Berlin, dated December 14, 15, 21, 29, 1915, also January 1, 5, 21, 30, and Novem- 
ber 14, 1916, in Documents Diplomatiques, Supplement, Nos. 36, 37, 38, 39, 41, 42, 
43, 46, and No. 59 from Greek Minister of Foreign Affairs to Theotoky. 

This loan was subsequently secretly concluded through the connivance of two 
members of the Cabinet, namely, Mr. Skouloudis, the Prime Minister, and Mr. 
Gounaris, the Minister of the Interior, and was never submitted to the Boul6 
for ratification, as it should have been according to the provisions of the Greek 
Constitution. 

40 Telegrams of December 29, 1915, January 12, March 23, 25, and May 18, 
1916, in ibid., Documents Diplomatiques, Supplement, Nos. 40, 43, 47, 48 and 49. 
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Athens, in November, 1916, the King and his clique continued to be the 
source by which the enemies of the Entente Powers received all their 
information. 41 A Greek officer (the late Colonel Phikiori) stationed at 
Koritza, in Macedonia, having, shortly before his death in 1916, joined 
the Venizelos movement, divulged the secret. He said that while on 
duty at Koritza, by order of the General Staff he transmitted by wire 
every day news concerning the movements of the Allied forces; that 
the information was, in turn, transmitted by the Staff officers, via 
Koritza, to the General Staff of the Bulgarian army which was then 
occupying the city of Monastir; that besides, upon orders received from 
his superiors, he furnished money to Austrian soldiers who had taken 
refuge in Greek territory, and pursuant to the same orders, he had 
allowed these soldiers to escape to the Bulgarian army. 42 

Another incident which showed the bad faith of Constantine in deal- 
ing with the Entente was the decoration by him of Lieutenant Avdis, 
in April, 1916, for stealing the military secrets of the Allies and com- 
municating them to the Greek General Staff. This worthy tool of Con- 
stantine tapped the telephone lines of the French headquarters with a 
wire in his room, and through an interpreter he was in daily contact with 
the French army chiefs. He was discovered and arrested by the French 
military authorities and would have been shot, had it not been for the 
chivalry shown by General Serrail, who released him, believing that 
this treacherous officer would be punished by the Royal Greek author- 
ities; but, much to the General's surprise, King Constantine decorated 
this unworthy officer with the Order of the Savior. 43 

Some time after the first fall of the Venizelos Cabinet (March, 1915) 
the Allied admirals in the Mediterranean were confronted with sub- 
marine activities, the coasts of Greece offering the best bases for carrying 
on such piratical warfare. As the Allied Governments knew that the 
sympathies of Constantine were with Germany, they naturally sus- 
pected that the Greek Government, if it did not actually countenance 

41 See ibid., Documents Diplomatiques, Nos. 61 to 88, inclusive. 

42 This charge was made by the newspaper Nea Hellas and was not contradicted 
by the Greek Government, nor was the paper prosecuted. Quoted by the Greek 
National Herald of New York, May 30, 1917. 

43 Le Temps of April 10, 1916. See The Near East, May 5, 1916. 
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the nefarious work of the Teutons under-sea boats, at least tolerated 
it. No Allied diplomat believed, however, that the then King of 
Greece would go to the length of actually assisting the German sub- 
marines, but the discoveries which have since been made by the Allies 
lead to that belief. Some of the secrets connected with these activities 
came to light upon the advent of Mr. Venizelos to power in August, 
1915, after the general elections of June, when his party carried the 
elections by a substantial majority. 

Commander Bouboulis, of the Greek navy — a great-grandson of 
Bouboulina, the only woman war captain in the world, who commanded 
a war vessel during the war for Greek independence (1821-1828) — 
after joining the Venizelos Government in Salonika, made the following 
revelations to a correspondent of an Athenian paper (the Nea Hellas) 
in October, 1916: In August, 1915, following the orders of the 
Minister of Marine (of the Venizelos Government), he proceeded to 
the Corinth Canal to investigate the activities of the Teutonic sub- 
marines; that after a diligent search and inquiry, he found that fuel 
was being supplied from the islet of Hebreos in the Gulf of Corinth, 
which was used as a depot; that gasoline was brought from Athens and 
delivered to a government official by the name of Karatheodori stationed 
there; that, further, he noticed evidence on various parts of the coast 
of Greece that submarines had received fuel. Commander Bouboulis 
also mentioned the fact, then unknown, that the summer home of Mr. 
Shlimann — a former Minister of Greece to the United States — in 
which his wife resided at the time, was used as a depot for gasoline and 
that from there small sailing vessels carried the fuel to the German or 
Austrian submarines in waiting at a distance from the shore. 4 * 

The Allied commanders accused Constantine not only of giving 
direct information about the movements of the army under General 
Serrail in Macedonia, but also of allowing German officers to make 
reconnoissances of the Allied encampments and trenches and generally 
to procure all possible information in regard to the Allied army. This 
accusation was proved well founded not only by circumstantial evi- 

44 Greek National Herald, January 10, 1917. See also Le Temps of November 
8 and 9, on scandal of Greek deputy Calimassiotis, and London Times, November 
7, 1916. 
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dence, but by confessions of certain Greek officers who left the royal 
army and joined that of the Provisional Government of Salonika. 
Thus Colonel Tseroulis, in a letter to the EUutheros Typos of Salonika, 
stated that a superior German staff officer (Prince Lippe) was permitted 
by the Greek authorities to observe freely the military encampments 
and defensive works of the Allies. 45 

But the most serious charge made by the Entente Powers against 
Constantine and his government for helping the Central Powers and 
their allies, was the surrender to the Teutonic and Bulgarian armies 
of various Greek fortresses with their full equipment, war material, and 
provisions. 450 

During the first part of 1916, sinister rumors were circulated in 
Greece that the King would not oppose the invasion of Greek Mace- 
donia by the Teutonic and Bulgarian armies, and he declared that he 
would be indifferent to the presence of Bulgarian soldiers in Greece, 4 * 
notwithstanding the assurances given by his Prime Minister, Mr. 
Skouloudis, that no Bulgarian soldiers would be permitted to set foot 
on Greek territory. 460 Constantine considered such a stand on the part 
of the Greek Government as an act of strict neutrality. His argument 
and that of the royal clique was that since the Allies occupied Salonika 
and the hinterland, their enemies had as much right to help themselves 
to other territory of Greece. In short, instead of taking steps to pre- 
vent, by all means, Greek Macedonia from becoming a battle-ground 
of belligerents, he welcomed it in order to adhere to the so-called policy 
of "strict neutrality." He forgot or overlooked the fact that the 
Greek Government from the beginning of the European War, irrespec- 
tive of party distinctions, had declared officially that Greece would 
maintain a "most benevolent neutrality" toward the Entente Powers, 
and particularly Serbia, toward which country such conduct was obli- 

46 Details in Greek National HeraM, December 28, 1916. The deciphered tele- 
grams offer abundant evidence on this point. See those dispatches in Greek White 
Book, Documents Diphmatiques, Supplement, Part II. 

460 See details in Protocol of Surrender in ibid., Documents Diplomatiques, Sup- 
plement, No. 25. 

46 Interviews with newspaper correspondents in Le Temps, February 7, 1916, 
London Times, January 11, 1916, and Daily Mail, January 3, 1916. 

46 a See Times, December 18, 1915. 
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gatory under Article 5 of the Military Convention, which provided 
that in case either party should declare war against Bulgaria or another 
Power without the previous agreement and consent of the other, the 
latter "shall nevertheless maintain a benevolent neutrality towards 
its ally during the continuation of the war." Therefore, what Greece 
might concede to the Entente Powers and to Serbia, it could not to 
their enemies, otherwise the promised "benevolent neutrality" would 
have been, not only a mere mockery, but in disregard of the stipulation 
of the Military Convention above quoted, which provided further 
that in the circumstances referred to, each contracting party was bound 
to mobilize a given number of troops "in such a manner as to protect 
its neutrality and consequently the liberty of the movements of the 
allied army." 47 It is true that such a proceeding on the part of Greece 
might have been considered by the Central Powers as a breach of 
neutrality; but that was the policy to which the Greek Government 
was committed, and Germany and her allies had already stoically 
accepted such an anomalous situation as a lesser evil. They naturally 
preferred it to the other alternative, namely, of making Greece an 
enemy, which would certainly have been more detrimental to their 
interests than to tolerate the indirect assistance given by that country 
to Serbia and her allies. 

To revert to our subject, on May 25, 1916, Bulgarian artillery fired 
some shots at the most important stronghold of Eastern Macedonia, 
namely, the Boupel Fortress. This apparent show of force was for 
the purpose of intimidating the Greek commander after he had refused 
to comply with the Bulgarian demand to surrender. The next day a 
confidential telegram (Order No. 1484) was sent from Athens by the 
Minister of War to the headquarters of the Greek army of that section, 
then stationed in the city of Serres, by which the superior officer who 
was in charge of the army in Eastern Macedonia was notified that the 
previous order, No. 1228 of April 27 (0. S.), 1916, forbidding the sur- 
render of Fort Roupel, should be considered as having been canceled 
and that the one numbered 663 of March 9 (0. S.) should be carried 
out. This last order directed the evacuation of the fortress in case of 

" See Greek White Book, Doc. No. 4, in Supplement to this Journal, p. 96. 
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invasion by "hostile armies." 48 It should be noted that Order 
No. 663 was issued in March, 1916, when the Greek Government had 
reasons to believe that the Bulgarian army would advance in order to 
occupy Fort Roupel; but as soon as it found out that the army of 
Tsar Ferdinand was not ready for the movement, but that, on the 
contrary, General Serrail was proposing to occupy the same fortress, 
Order No. 663 was canceled and in its stead Constantine's Minis- 
ter of War issued No. 1228 forbidding the surrender of Roupel. 

It is beyond doubt now that the strongholds of Greek Macedonia 
were surrendered by order of Constantine to the Teutonic Powers and 
their ally, Bulgaria, for the express purpose of strengthening their 
military situation. An English correspondent, commenting upon the 
military disadvantages suffered by the Entente Powers on account of 
the surrender of this stronghold, says that 

The Fortress (Roupel) was almost impregnable. It allowed the 
Bulgarians to dominate the Struma plain, left them free to advance on 
Serres, and isolated the Greek army corps in Drama-Cavalla provinces 
from communication with Salonika. It blocked the way of advance 
on Sofia via the Struma valley. . . . and at once destroyed the value 
of the superiority which had accrued to the forces of the Allies by the 
arrival of the Serbian Army. . . . The surrender of Roupel was also a 
direct menace to the Allies' Army. ... It permitted the Bulgarians 
to shorten materially their fine of defense and to bring their left wing 
right down to the banks of the Struma River. 49 

Mr. Skouloudis, the then Greek Premier, in explaining in the Boul6 
the circumstances under which the evacuation of Fort Roupel took 
place, said that the German commander warned the Greek garrison 
that he would use force if it was not evacuated and that therefore the 
fortress was not surrendered in accordance with any agreement with 
the Central Powers and that the abandonment of Roupel by the Greek 
troops did not endanger the territorial integrity of Greece. He said 
that he had lodged a strong protest with the Central Powers against 

48 St. B. Pronotario, The Macedonian Tragedies (in Greek), pp. 10-11 et seq. 
Copies of these orders appeared in the Current History of the New York Times, 
of February, 1917, Vol. V, pp. 818-819 et seq. These documents are now published 
in Greek White Book, Documents Di-plomatiques, Supplement, in their final shape 
under Nos. 14-, 16, 22 and 26, along with other dispatches connected with the in- 
vasion of Greek Macedonia by the Bulgarian and German troops. 

49 Crawfurd Price, Venizelos and the War, pp. 163, 164, 165, 169. 
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their action. 60 Mr. Skouloudis in his capacity as Minister for Foreign 
Affairs told the same story to the ministers of Great Britain, France, 
and Russia who complained against the action of the Greek Govern- 
ment in favoring the Central Powers by the surrender of such a 
stronghold. 61 

The official documents published by the present Greek Government 
after the overthrow of Constantine prove conclusively, however, that 
the surrender of this and other fortresses to the armies of the Central 
Powers was due to a prearranged understanding with Constantine and 
at least some of his ministers. 62 

The surrender of the keys of Macedonia to the Central Powers and 
their allies, coupled with all the various incidents which preceded that 
event, compelled the Entente Powers to intervene energetically in 
Greece. They presented a series of ultimata which eventually led to 
the expulsion from Hellas of the German field marshal Constantine 
who, during his short reign, had disgraced both the Hellenic throne 
and betrayed the people of his adopted country. 

Theodore P. Ion. 

60 Speech in the Boute, May 23 (0. S.), 1916, Greek White Book, Doc. No. 60; 
for protests to Germany, Austria, and Bulgaria, referred to, see ibid., Docs. Nos. 
53, 54, and 55; for denial of previous agreement for occupation of Roupel, see ibid., 
Doc. No. 61; all of said documents being printed in Supplement to this Journal 
for April, 1918. See also ibid., Documents Diplomatiques, Supplement, No. 27. 

51 London Times, June 1, 1916. 

5S See the following documents in the Greek White Book printed in the Supple- 
ment to this Journal, for April, 1918: 

Telegram of Lieutenant-General Bairas to the Greek General Staff, dated 
April 27 (O. S.), 1916, Doc. No. 45. 

Telegram of General Yanakitsas, Minister of War, to the commandant of the 
4th Army Corps, dated April 28 (O. S.), 1916, Doc. No. 46. 

Telegram of Mr. Skouloudis to Mr. Naoum, Minister of Greece at Sofia, dated 
April 29 (O. S.), 1916, Doc. No. 47. 

Telegram from Greek Legation at Paris, dated May 24 (O. S.), 1916, Doc. 
No. 63. 

See also Greek White Book, Documents Diplomatiques, Supplement, No. 47, 
telegram, dated March 10, 1916, sent by Constantine to the German Government 
through the Greek Minister at Berlin, in which Constantine says: " General Falken- 
hausen has made known to us the intention of the Allied (Central) Powers' fleet to 
occupy the Demir Hissar pass [in which Fort Roupel is situated] . . . We 
replied that we were waiting for the Imperial German Government to give us, 
through its minister here, the declaration which has already been indicated." 



